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eighteenth century revival has been something
JL more than a fashion. There was a rediscovery of
intellectual and moral sympathies which the nineteenth
century had annulled; there was a vague feeling of kin-
ship with another pre-revolutionary time; and there was
the nostalgia for the security and the plain, rational
formality of the Augustans. Our characteristic crisis
today is a crisis of style; and whereas some followed Joyce
into verbal experiment, those in search of the refuge of an
approved manner were glad to turn to the elegant plain
statement of the eighteenth century.

Style being the man, you cannot borrow one with-
out first becoming the other. This was particularly
difficult when Defoe was the model, for that "homely
plain writing" which Defoe declared was his infirmity is
full of traps. Unique in his own time, plain but never
elegant, Defoe had the devious complexity of a nature
whose simplicity and straightforwardness were highly
disingenuous. How far simplicity is the result of art and
how far of artlessness is always impossible to say; but
when we admire the hot-house perfection of the modern
Defoe hybrid, we have to protest that Defoe was never as
perfect as this. He is a weed in English literature, a
writer as wiry and prolific as couch grass, growing any-
how and essentially inimitable. If the style of Defoe, his
manner as a story-teller, is his main interest for the con-